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PRIVATE HOME 
PLACEMENT 


The Elizabeth Fry Society is recruiting 
responsible individuals/families to 
provide accommodation and 24 hour 
supervision to women on federal 
conditional release from the Edmonton 
Institution For Women. 

Private home providers will receive $40 
per day for the duration of the placement. 

Training and support will be provided. 

For more information, 
please call Jackie at 
(780) 422-4775 


„ SUBSCRIPTION FORM . 
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SPEAKING OUT 


Our health 
needs our voice 

by National Chief Matthew Coon Come 

Something is terribly wrong. Our Aboriginal chil¬ 
dren have less than half the chance of other Canadi¬ 
ans to survive their first year of life. Many of our youth 
see no reason to go on trying. They are more than five 
times more likely than other Canadian youth to take 

Our communities are assailed by staggering num¬ 
bers of diabetes cases. In some northern Cree commu¬ 
nities, almost half of 
the people over 45 
have diabetes. Our 
people are going 
blind, having limbs 
amputated, and we 
don’t have enough 
kidney dialysis ma¬ 
chines to treat eve¬ 
ryone. Even our chil¬ 
dren are being diag¬ 
nosed with diabetes. 

The death of our 
Aboriginal people 
from injury, poison¬ 
ing, and violence is 
five time higher 
than the national 
Canadian average. 

A very disturbing 
number of our chil¬ 
dren suffer from Fetal Alcohol Syndrome - about 25 
times greater than the world average. 

Our people smoke too much and drink too much. 
HIV from intravenous drug use and casual and care¬ 
less sexual contact, threatens the future of our na¬ 
tions - our women and youth. 

TB in our communities is still ten times higher than 
in the rest of Canada. Our people are twice as likely to 
suffer from cancer, and three times more likely to be 
afflicted with heart disease. 

Walkerton made the news across Canada, but about 
one out of eight of our Aboriginal communities are 
threatened by unsafe water which each year kills our 
newborn and elderly. These deaths don’t make the 
front pages of Canadian newspapers. But I still re¬ 
member when eight children died from gastroenteri¬ 
tis on one season in my communities in James Bay. 
That was caused by contaminated water. 

One FirstNation community in northern Manitoba 
that has had seven suicides in one year begged the 
Chief Medical Examiner of Manitoba for an inquest 
into the cause. He refused, so the community wrote to 
the responsible provincial minister. While they waited 
for his reply there were two more suicides. Recently 
the minister refused the request for an inquest, ex¬ 
plaining that several other Aboriginal communities 
had also experienced suicides. Since then there have 
been two more suicides in that community, and Mani¬ 
toba still refuses to hold an inquest. Is that callous, or 
what? 

Let me ask. What if another community in Canada 
with a population of 5500 people had over 100 at¬ 
tempted suicides recorded by the RCMP in one year? 
Would there be an inquest? Would it be news? Would 
people be angry? Would a government be forced to act 


- to do something about it? 

Brothers and sisters, I am not going to go on with 
these statistics. 

This is our responsibility. We are the ones who have 
to do something. We must act. These are our lives, our 
children, our parents and elders who are sick and 
dying and in pain. It does not have to be like this. We 
live in one of the most wealthy countries in the world. 

A country with fantastic medical services, advanced 
technology, wonderful facilities, and very good doc- 

Aboriginal health is in crisis. What we have is a 
medical emergency that is sweeping across First 
Nations. Tragically, we are not responding as we 
must in an emergency. 

I don’t want to argue about who is responsible for 
uninsured health 
benefits. This is noi 
the time to listen to 
Justice Canada law¬ 
yers who claim that 
health services are 
nottreaty rights. We 
can not continue to 
live with substand¬ 
ard treatment facili¬ 
ties while we argue 
about off-loading to 
provincial health 
authorities, or 
transfers to Aborigi¬ 
nal health authori¬ 
ties that are not re¬ 
ceiving the funding 
required to provide 
decent health serv- 

This is one fight we all have to join. We will no longer 
tolerate the enormous gap that separates the state of 
our health, the health of First Nations people from the 
rest of Canada. 

Brothers and sisters - we know why this gap exists 
We know. 

Our people are unemployed. Many live in poverty 
and hopelessness. There is an inexcusable and intol-. _ 
erable shortage of housing. Several families are 
crowded into one house. Our existing housing stock is 
badly in need of renovation. Our houses are infected 
with moulds, and anywhere else - outside of an 
Aboriginal community - in Canada, would be con¬ 
demned as uninhabitable. Except that in our First 
Nations communities there is nowhere else to live. 

Of course our people are sick and demoralized. We 
know the causes. 

We are peoples who have survived on the land for 
thousands of years without disease, and suicide was 
practically unknown. Why is it that suddenly, in less 
than one generation our people are in the midst of an 
epidemic of diabetes, and we now need hemo-dialysis 
machines to keep us alive? What has changed? 

There is a direct link between the onslaught of 
diabetes in the Aboriginal communities and the sud¬ 
den and forced elimination of our traditional means of 
subsistence. This is a result of hydroelectric develop- ' 
ment, clear-cutting of our forests, mining activity, 
and other industrialization of the land and habitat 
upon which our people have depended for thousands 
of years for their food. 

Go to any community. Ask the doctors. You can see I 
it for yourself. As the people are forced to turn away 
from their lands, they grow obese and become ill. I 
Continued on page 1 0 j 
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Alberta Metis celebrate 
Ontario court ruling 



mSe^ec^e 6 " shfcracfTd StitUti0naI a " d th ® y are ‘° be reapected and 




UTO 


0 DOWN! PAYMENTS FOR SO DAYS 


1 CE r? T? 57\ PH CP Pi o PAYMENTS STARTING AT $39 PER WEEK O ALL MAKES AND MODELS O 
'oL5Lr UZAj LrJ \S 1_5 o yAN^HOOSEFROMO BUY HERE PAY HEREIO 


PUP 


CAa Toa FREE AND WE Wia DEU VER O WE TAKE TRADES O 


1-888-398-6789 



starling from only s 37 /week 

starting from only ^39 /week 
starting from only *47 /week 1 
starting from only *69 /week 
starting from only *7 1/week * 
starting from only *72 /week 
starting from only *79 /week J 
starting from only *79 /week I 

THIS APPLICATION TODAY! ! “ 


4-DOOR SEDANS 
2-DOOR HATCHBACKS 
SMALL PICK-UPS 
FRONT WHEEL DRIVE VANS 
FULL SIZE PICK-UPS 
ALL WHEEL DRIVE VANS 
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Alliance’s 
residential school 
strategy rejected 

sSSSSSSsSSiE 



Forming, shoring and 
scaffolding solutions 
for the world's 

construction 


and maintenance 

industries. 


Calgary 

(403)259-2600 

Edmonton 

(780) 440-1320 

Fort McMurray 

(780)743-5011 

Saskatoon 

(306) 931-7888 

Winnipeg 

(204) 633-7072 

Vancouver 

~ 61 

AlumaSystews ! 





QQQQO 

• 50 Regular Games 

• 2 Bonanzas 

• 1 Odd/Even 

• 2 Early Birds 

Satellite Bingo played nightly at 9:00 p.m. 




SUNDAY AFTERNOON AND TUESDAY EVENING 
ALL YOU CAN PLAY REG. CARDS $10 
MONDAYS: DISCOUNT PACKS 
THURSDAYS: 1/2 PRICE SENIORS 


MONTHLY SPECIAL: SATURDAY, APR.14 


LOONIE POT HOTLINE 469-0407 


REGIONAL BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT CENTRE 

Economic Development Services • Business Advice & Loans 
Youth Entrepreneurship • Disability Entrepreneurship 
Phone (780) 791-0330 Fax (780) 791-0086 

v.fortmcmurray.coni/bdc 

Serving Fan Chipewyan. Fori McMurray. 
Gregoire Lake. Fort Mackay. Conklin. 
Janvier. Anzac, Fort Fitzgerald 
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Aboriginal Achievement Awards 


Aboriginals across the country toasted their 
outstanding achievers this month before a sold-out 
crowd of patrons at a gala extravaganza held at the 





Waneek is best known for co-captaining Canada's 
National Women’s Water Polo Team at the Olympics 
in Sydney and for posing naked on the cover of Time 
Magazine. Ted is known for his on the ice and behind 
the bench achievements with the Detroit Red Wings 
and Pittsburgh Penguins. He was later named NHL 
Coach of the Year for his work with the Buffalo 
Sabres. 

The gala evening featured performances by Cana¬ 
da’s top Aboriginal performing artists including Lorrie 
Church, Fara Palmer and Krystle Peterson who per¬ 
formed against a colossal cosmic set designed by John 
Kim Bell. Interspersed between the sensational per- 
‘ s, the glittering evening featured video vi- 

’ accomplishments of this year’s 


formanc , 
gnettesofthelh 
achievers. 

In attendance were Premier Ralph Klein, the Min¬ 
ister of Indian and Northern Affairs Robert Nault, 
Attorney General Anne McLellan, Environment Min- 
jster David Anderson, Edmonton Mayor Bill Smith, 
Gr a54£ h T le ,_ f Matthew Coon Come, CIBC Chairman 
nd CEO John Hunkin, NWT Premier Stephen Kakiwi 
0 von ’ rgest corporations and 



In Alberta: Barrhead, Bonnyville, 
Devon, Fort Saskatchewan, Leduc, 
Morinville, Slave Lake, Spruce Grove, 
Stony Plain, St. Paul, Vegreville, 
Vermilion, Wainwright, Westlock, 
Wetaskiwin, Whitecourt 


A ALBERTA 

BIG RIG 

DRIVER EDUCATION 


Edmonton, AB North 
7915-127 Avenue 
(780)496-9416 


CLASS 1 & 3 TRAINING 
• FULL PROGRAMS 
AVAILABLE 

• GOVERNMENT 
FUNDING AVAILABLE 

• |OB PLACEMENT 

ASSISTANCE 
Edmonton South 

(780) 496-9433 


Wishmq all Fiirsi Nations a Itappv Easter 
AN d A ItEAllky ANd PROSPEROUS SpRilVq SEASON 

CONECO 


BOB RACHUK, GENERAL MANAGER 

BUS: (780) 486-9006 FAX: (780) 489-0704 
I 7323 - 107 AVENUE, 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA T5S 1E5 


Best wishes to all Metis and First Nations 
for a safe and happy Easter celebration, from 

Mpnes 

Associates 


Proud to represent several Aboriginal Communities and 

Metis Settlements in Alberta and the Northwest Territories 

WITH OFFICES IN: 

EDMONTON, AB (780) 435-4862 or 1-888-546-6637 
CALGARY, AB (430) 777-9240 
SASKATOON, SASK. (306) 665-8877 or fax 663-8010 


Beat wishes fo* a happy Easter 
and a successful Spring season 
to all the First Nations, from 


the LODGE MOTOR INN 


'T $ VALUE * 24 HOUR CHECK-IN * 


53 MOTEL UNITS • FULL CABLE TV • ICE 
TANNING STUDIO 

HEATED OUTDOOR POOL (Mav throueh September) 
24-HOUR TOUCH TONE PHONES 
FRIDGE IN EVERY ROOM 

NON-SMOKING ROOMS AVAILABLE 


10909 — 100th Avenue, (Highway 2 West) 
Grande Prairie, Alberta T8V 3)9 
(780) 539-4700 Fax (780) 539-4700 
1-800-661-7874 (Reservations Only) 


H 15 


1985 GMC Kodiak SLE 

3116 Cat 250hp Fuller 
13spd, 12,000 front, 40,000 
rrars, WT82 Vacuum Unit 
Moro M9. 



May the Great Spirit guide our footsteps this Easter 
in the path of peace and wisdom, 
from Chief Jerry Goodswimmer, Council and Staff of 


STURGEON LAKE CREE NATION 


Box 757, Valleyview, Alberta 
T0H 3N0 



Phone (780) 524-3307 or 3308 


Fax (780) 524-2711 



• HIGHEST PRICES P/ 


• LARGE DISPLAY AREA 

• LARGE INVENTORY OF 

• BRAND NAME 

• PRODUCTS AT 
DISCOUNT PRICES 

• TRANSACTIONS IN 
STRICTEST CONFIDENCE 


, a x M<^ e ' trrv ' 

4 S’ *i-,zr 

$ QUICK CASH $ 
BUY-SELL & TRADE 

| • BIKES • CAMERAS • GUNS • JEWELLERY 

• MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS • SPORTING GOODS 
VCRS • TOOLS • STEREOS • PLUS MUCH MORE 

(780) 422-2088 

NEXT TO ARMY & NAVY DOWNTOWN 
10319 - 97 ST., EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
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New initiative 
helps kids find 
alternatives to 
street life 

by John Copley 

"When other gang members saw that l was taking 
my spirituality seriously they left me alone. Today they 
respect what I'm doing." —Gang intervention worker 
Rob Papin on his escape from life on the streets. 

Life in a gang isn’t nearly as romantic and daring as 
the paperback novels would have you believe, just ask 
Rob Papin, a former gang member who’s been close 




Easter Greetings! 
May the Creator 
bring prosperity 
and peace! 

Sacred Heart 
Church of the First Peoples” 


Sky Dancer Hotel & Casino 

presents an 

Open & Old Pro Mens Basketball 

Tournament 

April 14 & 15,2001 

Open Tournament 

Entry Fee $250. Deadline April 9. First 16 teams accepted 
Tournament will be played @ Bclcourt High School. 

First- $1000 & Jackets, Second- $600 & Sweaters, Third - $400 






For reservations call 1.866. BIG WINS 
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enough to death so many times he almost knows what 
it feels like. But despite the odds that have been 
stacked against him since early childhood, Rob Papin 
is a survivor and a doer. He’s now using his skills and 
his experiences to help other troubled youth rid them¬ 
selves of the fears and prejudices that are damaging 
ig their hopes and ruining 

their lives. 


doubt but I know now that I can use what I’ve learned 
to help others to turn their lives around.” 

Since that final trip to the rehabilitation centre 
Papin has sworn off drugs and the street-gang life¬ 
style he’d been involved with since before his teenage 
years. Rob Papin’s personal story of tragedy is not 
unlike that of many other young Native kids who live 
on the street and in the dysfunctional homes that led 




























Telephone 1-800-387-4813 
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Organizations protest MuchMusic’s %£££ 

assault on Secwepemc territory 



ililSr-S 


tsspBsesr 


sfijtSi, 

medical 
WKW SYSTEMS INC. 

We serve with pride 


IT SASKATCHEWAN DIVISION 
1780)998-4-166 Fax (780) 992-1322 
88, Fort Saskatchewan, AB T8L 2T2 


TWO HILLS DIVISION 

1 C (780) 657-3459 Fax (780) 657-202! 
ox 577. Two Hills, Alberta TOB 4K0 


'e support traditional family values 


Wishing all our friends and clients a joyous Easter 




Open Monday to Wednesday and Saturday 
10 o.m. - 6 p.m. 


Thursday & Friday 10 o.m. - 9 p.m. 
Sunday 12 p.m. - 6 p.m. 


Otineka Development Corporation Ltd. 

Phone (204) 623-6478 or Fax (204) 623-2770 
P. 0. Box 940, The Pas, MB R9A 1K9 


May the promise of Spring 
bring peace and prosperity 
to all .first jfations. 


from 

Waterhen Lake 
First Nation 


Residential 

Schools 

Survivors 

Program 


We ask survivors to contoct our office 
Ph: ( 306 ) 236-2386 

Fax: (306) 236-50SS 

General Delivery. Waterhen, SK SOM 3B0 
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The Healing Journey 


that 


Disturbing echoes of a 
timeworn attitude not 
helping Aboriginals 

by Charlach Mackintosh 


'C Indians un¬ 
civilized in a civilized so¬ 
ciety?” 

Such views are far from 
new and are disturbing 
echoes of a timeworn atti¬ 
tude that has 
nothing but pain and 
hardship in Aboriginal 


ing. Economic hardship 
is endemic, especially on 
reserves. Recent figures , 
show that those who left 
the reserves and found a 
job earned 30 percent less 
than the average Cana- 


M 


It is a well 
known fact 
iding 
iur people to 
outside 
treatment 
programs 



, he says, Aborigi¬ 
nal people should be 
stripped of what he de¬ 
scribes as their present 
crippling support system 
and, in the process, be¬ 
come “a new immigrant 


da’s economy would be a special report on the 
enhanced if revenues re- physical and emotional 
ceived by Aboriginal peo- abuse suffered by Aborigi- 
ple from the federal gov- nal children in residen- 
emment were left with tial schools quotes the 
aore responsible parties, professor as defending 
T " rt '“ onnn residential schools and 

the assimilation of Abo- 


ready pluralisticsociety." In the May 2000 issue residenti 
He also suggests Cana- of The Anglican Journal, the assin 


9 great SfUia fuicle. owi faotatefu. SaAten 
U tAe. p*tA peace. and esiitaW. 

(imi T><kU TVvuUuA. and 

Morning Sky Health 
& Wellness Centre 

General Delivery, 

Frog Lake, AB TOA 1M0 
Tel: (780) 943-3777 or (780) 943-2715 
Fax: (780) 943-2193 or (780) 943-2007 



:alled for < 
plete integration of the 
Aboriginal peoples into 
the general population by 
removing aU forms of spe¬ 
cial status. Only thus, the 
argument ran, could the 
inherent inequality and 
disadvantage of Canada’s 
original inhabitants be 
brought to an end. This 
white paper was formally 
withdrawn in 1971. 

Breaking up reserves 
J removing the exter- 


rights or thi 

rights of otheri_ 

termined solely by our 
individual economic 
worth we risk a great deal. 

At stake is our way of life, 
our freedom, and ulti¬ 
mately, democracy itself. 

Charlach Mackintosh is 
Chief Commissioner of the I 
Alberta Human Rights 
and Citizenship Commis- 


Cbe Pentecostal Assembly | 


of Fort McMurray, Alberta 

Affiliated with 

PENTECOSTAL ASSEMBLIES OF CANADA 
Pastor D. H. King 

9:45 a.m. Sunday School 

11:00 a.m. Momlr-'”—“- 

7:00 p.m. Evening Evangells 


untreated. 

Call today 
to find out 

bring the 
complete 
" treatmen 
and 


(780)791-3366 



06 great Spin#. cvotcA out* tie. fuitA tAot cocA a/ cm- -uup 
(UdlA. TOeoAtM? tfou aud tfoune a. peaceful aud Aappq gotten. 
tAe « ?oa*d Staff at 


PAYUKOTAYNO 

James and Hudson Bay 
Family Services 

P. O. Box 336, 

Moosonee, Ontario 
POL 1YO 

Tel. (70S) 336-2229 
Fax. (70S) 336-2492 


Spring, a time 
for renewal. 
Wishing you 
a happy and 
peaceful 


ZHAHTI KUE FRIENDSHIP CENTER 

General Delivery 
Fort Providence, NT XOE OLO 
Ph. (867) 699-3801 • Fax. (867) 699-4355 
E-mail: zhahti@ssi.micco.com 




LMAN 

CONSULTING 
SERVICES INC. 
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Alberta Native 
Friendship 
Conference 
a big success 

by John Copley 


The Alberta Native Friendship Centre Associa¬ 
tion’s (ANFCA) Fourth Bi-Annual Prospering Com¬ 
munities 2001 Funding Conference, took place from 
February 14 - 16 at Edmonton’s Ramada Hotel and 
Conference Centre. The three-day conference, accom¬ 
panied by a mini-trade show and a diverse range of 
information booths, offered participants 14 plenary 
sessions and three information packed workshops. 
More than 45 special guest speakers and presenters 
offered an interesting array of information to the 
packed house of participants and onlookers who spent 
much of their time sharing information and dev ' 
ing new contacts. 

“The networking possibilities created through this 
type of conference,” explained Joanne Horwill, who 
along with Staci Poirier and Kristie Gross coordi¬ 
nated the Prospering Communities Conference, “a 
vital to the success of the initiatives that come as _ 
result of what is learned here. Working together, we 
can and do make a difference, and this conference is 
proof of that. Once again we are elated with the 
turnout and with the comments and feedback w 
received via the conference evaluation forms. There 
was a lot of interest from across the country and th 
turnout reflected that.” 

First Nations and Metis communities and organi¬ 
zations headed the list of conference delegates. Nearly 
four dozen presenters, representing organizations, 
agencies, provincial government departments, foun¬ 
dations and corporations added just the right mix to 
make the ANFCN’s 2001 conference one of the best 
yet. 

“We are extremely happy with the support we 
received from both the Native and non-Native 
tors," said Horwill in recent comments to All 
Native News. “And from the comments we’ve gotten 
back we know that the participants got what they 
came for, viable information and valuable insight into 
the wealth of resources, information and knowledge 
that is required to successfully develop, enhance and 
fund programs that will allow Aboriginal people to 
thrive and prosper.” 

Conference sessions, which ran 90 minutes in length, 
each included from three to five speakers who offered 
presentations based on their individual areas of ex¬ 
pertise. The list, as diverse as it was lengthy, included 
presenters from Aboriginal Justice, Corrections 
_ .Canada, Alberta Health and Wellness, Health Canada, 
AADAC, Alberta Children’s Services, Native Student 
Services (UofA), Apeetogosan, Metis Nation, Alberta 
Infrastructure, Alberta Municipal Affairs, National 
Film Board, Alberta Indian Investment Corporation, 
Community Development (Edmonton), CMHC, Wain 
Foundation, Enbridge Pipelines, Edmonton Arts Coun¬ 
cil, Indian and Northern Affairs and many more. 

“We had an exceptionally interesting group of pre¬ 
senters and special guest speakers at this year’s 
event,” reiterated Horwill, who said her organization 
was pleasantly surprised by the interest they gar¬ 
nered from outside the province. 

“Groups and individuals from Ontario, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan travelled to the conference to 
learn more about some of the national initiatives and 
programs that were discussed,” she added. “Manitoba 
« currently considering the possibility of hosting a 
similar event and delegates were here to learn more 
about what we are doing. Alberta’s interest in the 
conference was evident by the registrations, virtually 
every corner of the province had someone in attend- 

The choice of conference plenary sessions, wh 
were hosted during the first two days of the eve 
mcluded topics such as justice, social issues, heal 
Elders and senators, youth, art and culture, econoi 
development, foundation/corporate funding, buildi 
BUtners hips community development, education a 
warning and accessing government services 
■Workshops, held on the final day of the Prosperi 
Communities Conference, included numerous topi 
aniong them, prospecting on the internet, writing t 
winning proposal, effective public relations and mi 
-tetir.g strategies and a two-part series entitled Al 
yinal investments. 

I “The 75 minute-long workshops,” explained Horw 
were well attended and the feedback we receiv 
from those who participated has given us an indit 
i 1 cf 1 411 to ?' c . areas we cove red are considerec 
valuable.and significant part n f fhs fiitnro " 

4 More information about the ANFCA’s Fourth 1 



Thank you 
for your help in 
ensuring a successful 
Prospering 
Communities 
Conference 


The Alberta Native Friendship Centre Association 

kindly recognizes the valuable contributions of the following organizations and departments 
for making the Fourth Bi-annual Funding and Information Conference a success. 


Four Winds & Associates 

Alberta Community Council on HIV 

Health Canada 

AADAC 

Metis Nation of Alberta 

Alberta Eco-trust Foundation 

Alberta Foundation for the Arts 

Alberta International and 

National Film Board of Canada 

Intergovernmental 

Community Facility Enhancement Program 

Relations - Aboriginal Affairs 

Alberta Sport Recreation, Parks and 

Wain Foundation 

Wildlife Foundation 

Alberta Community Development 

Tourism Development Branch 

Alberta Human Resources and Employment 

CES0 

University of Alberta 

Wildrose Foundation 

Agriculture Canada 

Forest Industry Development Branch 

United Way 

Alberta Historical Resources Foundation 

Alberta Government Services 

Alberta Human Rights and Citizenship 


Multiculturalism Education Fund 

Alberta Learning 

Metasoft-Big Online 

Correction Services Canada 

Charity Village 

Department of Justice 

Alberta Health and Wellness 

CMHC 

Public Works and Government Services 

Alberta Children’s Services 

Canada 

Bank of Montreal 

Alberta Gaming 

Alberta Justice 

Western Economic Diversification 

Canacord Capital 

Aboriginal Business Canada 

Enbridge 

Canadian Rural Partnership Program 

Department of Indian and Northern Affairs 

Apeetogosan Metis Development Inc 

National Association of Friendship Centres 

Alberta Infrastructure 

Alberta Indian Investment Corporation 

Edmonton Arts Council 

Canadian Public Relations Society 


A special thanks to Western Economic Diversification and Metasoft-Big Online 
for both their time and financial contribution 
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B.C. residential school project 
receives special funding 





May the joy and renewal 
of Easter stay With you 
throughout the year, from 



World Vision 

World Vision Canada Aboriginal Programs 

6630 Turner Valley, Mississauga, ON L5N 2S4 
E-mail: leblanct@mb.sympatico.ca 
Phone toll free: 1-800-268-3922 Fax: (905) 821-1354 

Serving the Aboriginal Community in Development 
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AFN denounces attitude 
of Alliance Party in 
accountability debate 



NATIONAL ABORIGINAL 
CLEARING / CONNECTING 
HOUSE ON 
DISABILITY ISSUES 

“Informing Aboriginal People on Disability Issues ” 




CALGARY NATIVE FRIENDSHIP 
SOCIETY 


The Board of Directors, 
Staff and Members 

ARE PROUD TO ANNOUNCE 
THAT WE ARE OPEN FOR BUSINESS 
AT OUR NEW LOCATION 



Our New Address Is: 
3333 - 34th Avenue N.E. 
Calgary, Alberta 
T1Y6H2 

Phone: (403) 777-2263 
Fax: (403) 265-9275 









































© The Coast 

Edmonton Plaza Hotel 

Catering to Your Needs 

For all your events please contact Bernie Meunier 
at 

(780) 423-7570 

10155 105 Street, Edmonton, Alberta T5J IE2 
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Aboriginal Achievement Awards, 

Continued from page 5 
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Edmonton’s Eastwood School 
to host first Alex Decoteau Run 

by John Copley 

Canada may be one of the youngest nations on earth but its resilient, inspiring 
population has produced its share of heroes over the thirteen and a half decades 
since confederation. And since it was the Aboriginal people who were here first 
it is only fitting; that many of Canada’s heroes are of Native ancestry. Alex 
Decoteau (1887-1918) is one of those heroes. On May 4, 2001, his memory will be 
honoured when Edmonton’s Eastwood School hosts their first Alex Decoteau Run 
an invitational running competition that will see kids from kindergarten through 
grade nine compete for the fastest time in distances ranging from 400 metres tc 



PEIGAN YOUTH PROGRAM 
& DROP IN CENTRE 

Drugs • AlcoLol ’ Solvent Al.u.o Inlcrvenlion anJ Prcvenlion 



The Centre is designed to meet the needs of the 
Peigan Youth in the areas of 
Drugs, Solvent Abuse and Alcohol 


Box 70, Brocket, Alberta TOK OHO 
Phone: (403) 965-2021 • 965-3919 Fax: (403) 965-2153 


Metis proposals for diabetes 
funding rejected 

The Metis National Council announced its disapproval over the decision b' 
Health Canada officials to let $1.7 million of the $2.4 million that the federal 
government had allocated to diabetes prevention and promotion for Aboriginal 
people off-reserve lapse this fiscal year. 

“This is very disappointing,” said Gerald Morin, President of the Metis National 
Council. “This means that the funds earmarked for off-reserve Aboriginal people, 
which include the Metis, will never be spent for their intended purpose and will 
simply be returned to general revenues.” He added, “Health Canada officials are 
doing a disservice to all Metis and Indian people whom the program was intended 
to serve in allowing so much of the program budget to lapse this year ” 

The MNC learned on February 13 that $1.7 million in Aboriginal Diabetes 
Initiative fundingfor off-reserve programs would not be spent by March 31,2001. 
- health Canada had agreed to accept proposals in order to not let the money lapse! 
On March 9 Health Canada officials informed the MNC that they were rejecting 
toe Metis proposals and that $1.7 million in Aboriginal Diabetes Initiative (ADI) 
funding for Metis diabetes would in fact be allowed to lapse. 

Health Canada had allocated only $2.4 million for off-reserve diabetes health 
promotion and prevention of the over $ 11 million that the federal government was 
scheduled to spend on ADI this fiscal year. Less than $400,000 has actually been 
used for off-reserve Aboriginal diabetes initiatives. The MNC considers it uncon¬ 
scionable for Heal th Canada officials to allow diabetes funding to lapse when they 
had proposals before them upon which toe funds could have been well spent 
Abonginal people have the highest incidence of diabetes in the country. 

*., on " sald he will be asking the federal Minister of Health to restore 
Btdtiativ ' 011 m * ost ™nding over toe next three years of the Aboriginal Diabetes 


Service, will take place in Rundle Park. 

“We are very proud and excited to be participating in an event that will highlight 
Pa.d C f^sh er “ entS ° f ? ne ofCanada ' s greatest athletes,” said Eastwood Principal, 
Paul Gish m an interview with Alberta Native News. “One of our teachers 
Charlotte Cameron, brought the idea forward and suggested we add the run to the 
Aboriginal component of our curriculum. It has turned out to be a great idea " 

We are very excited to be participating in this project with Eastwood School ” 
assured Edmonton Police Service Aboriginal Recruitment Officer Jim White, who 
was at the school helping to plan the event. "Alex Decoteau joined the Edmonton 
Police Force in 1909 and left in 1914 so he could serve his country overseas. He was 
5* °S^? nd T B atWete and lan g distance runner and he competed for Canada in 
rT tr ? raC o in e Stockholm Olympics in 1912. He won the Calgary 
Hero ds Christmas Road Race so many times they gave him a permanent trophy 
l a m Belgium by a snipers’ bullet on October 30,1917 during 
the Battle of Passchendaele. Even today the memory of his personal achievements 
continues to act as a role model for all young people." 

Alex Wuttunee Decoteau was born on Saskatchewan’s Red Pheasant Reserve 
He was recently inducted into the Saskatchewan Sports Hall of Fame, an honour 
that will be duplicated this year in Alberta; Decoteau’s name was recently (2001) 
nominated for Alberta’s Sports Hall of Fame and is expected to be a shoo-in when 
the decisions are made later this year. Much of the effort to get Decoteau’s name 
into the ledgers of the Alberta Sports Hall of Fame has come from the dedication 
and perseverance of retired police officer, Sam Donaghey. Decoteau was named to 
Edmonton s Sports Hall of Fame in 1967. 

The first Alex Decoteau Run will include the participation of five other area 
schools, most of which have an Aboriginal component in their curriculum Other 
schools joining Eastwood in the inaugural race include Crestwood, Norwood, 
Parkdale, and Lawton. About 800 children and youth are expected to participate 
in the May 4 event’We are anticipating a good turnout,” concluded Jim White, 
who along with EPS constable Mike Woodman, Sergeant Ed Kuzikowski and 
teacher Dan Harding, is lending his full support to toe project. “If enough interest 
is generated, the possibility of making the run an annual event seems quite likely. 
An open invitation to all schools just wasn’t feasible for the first event, but I believe 
it is a possibility for the future.” 

Volunteer support for the venture has been good. 

“Outstanding! Everyone should be congratulated for their efforts,” said Princi¬ 
pal Gish, whose famous father, Elmer Gish, has a school named after him in St. 
Albert for the outstanding and caring job he performed in his role as St. Albert’s 
School Superintendent during the 1970s. “As is usually the case, the volunteers 
are the ones who make these type of functions work, and I believe that’s the case 
again this time. A special thanks to everyone who has contributed their time and 
energy in the name of good sportsmanship." 

Race distances will vaiy according to age. Kindergarten kids will run 400 
metres. Grades one and two will stretch it out to 800 metres and the grade three’s 
will run one kilometre. Grades four through nine will compete at the three 
kilometre distance. A special Challenge Run will see competitors sprint it out for 
top spot in Alex Decoteau’s favourite event, the 5000 metre (5 Kilometre) race. 

More information about the Alex Decoteau Run can be obtained by calling 
Eastwood School at (780) 477-2352. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF TREATY FIRST NATION 
FIREFIGHTER ASSOCIATION IN ALBERTA 




om Uttiechild, First Nations Firefighters t 


Phone(780) 585-3339 Fa*(780)585-3376 ' 
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Economic Development 






































Commissioners recommend 
negotiation of Roseau River’s 
medical aid claim 



surrender^ baCkgr0U " d research in 198 2 for its claim arising out of the 1903 


- -* hat the Roseau River claim should be accepted for negotiation 

each offered different reasons for doing so. For his part, Commissioner Bellegarde, 
relying on a combination of the historical record and oral testimony of Ojibway 
promise keepers," agreed with Roseau River’s view of medical aid as a treaty 
right, ruling that the deductions from the First Nation's interest account repre¬ 
sented a breach of treaty and should be repaid. 

On the other hand, Commissioner Corcoran found the evidence too equivocal to 


ASSUMPTION ENTERPRISES 
BIG WAY FOODS 


P. O. Box 97, Assumption, Alberta TOH OSO 

DENETHA «=, 

GAS BAR M 

Ph. (780) 321-2050 wn 

Assumption, AB I -^ i 

Monday to Saturday 

8:00 a.m.- 10:00 p.m. fgaeadl 

Sunday 10:00 am. -10:00 p.m. [II j 


FOOD & GAS 

ButffiK,,. 


DENETHA 
FOOD & GAS 

Ph. (780) 535-2366 
Meander River, AB 
Monday to Saturday 
8:00 a.m. -10:00 p.m. 
unday 10:00 am. - 10:00 p.m. 


In this season of renewal and hope 
may the Great Spirit 
bring peace to us all. 

From the 

Fort McKay First Nation 

and the 

Fort McKay 
Group of 
Companies 

(780) 828-4216 
Fax: (780) 828-4393 

Box 5360, Fort McMurray, Alberta T9H 3G4 



Skill Development Areas 

o Forest Worker Training 
o Business Planning 
o Entrepreneurship 
o Contractor Training 
o Trainer Development 


Own Youp Own Training Company! 

Create jobs in your community! 

Capacity 

X^NOWI 

o standardized course kits 
o proven curriculum 
o facilitator manuals 
o business systems 
o policies & procedures 
o detailed business plan 
o proposal templates 
o website with catalogue 
o electronic newsletter 
o training & support 


& 


MACROLINK 

Administration Ltd. 


Call NOW: 1-250-614-4414 

E-mail us: capaclty@macrolink.bc.ca 
Visit us: http://www.macrolink.bc.ca 
Limit - one Package per area. 

Contact us soon to avoid disappointment! 
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Construction 


First Nation 
recognized for 
healthy housing 
practices 

For making homes healthier for people and the 
environment, the Mohawks of Bay of Quinte First 
Nation’s Housing Department was recognized at an 
official ceremony earlier this month. Five new subsi¬ 
dized housing units, designed for persons with physi¬ 
cal disabilities, were also opened as part of the cer- 




• Rur Shampoos • Floor Mals • Soaps & Dispensers • Garbage Bngs 
• Floor & Win,lira Squeegees • Ice Melter • Waxes & Snippers 
• Pails & Wringers • Window Cleaning Product 

ALBERTA TOLL FREE 1-800-230-1570 
PHONE (780) 422-1569 FAX (780) 425-6582 

11505 - 106 AVENUE, EDMONTON. ALBERTA 



(780) 849-3872 

Box 673, Slave Lake, AB 


• Wellsite & Access Roads 
* Seismic Clean Up 
• Sand & Gravel Hauling 


emonies. 

Jean-Claude ViUiard, CMHC 
President said, “CMHC is pleased 
to recognize the Mohawks of the 
Bay ofQuinte for their dedication 
to building healthier housing. 

They are the first Aboriginal com¬ 
munity to receive this recogni¬ 
tion and they have demonstrated 
extraordinary skills and knowl¬ 
edge in building healthier homes 
for their community." 

CMHC’s Healthy Housing Rec¬ 
ognition Program was established 
to honour builders like the 
Mohawks of the Bay of Quinte 
First Nation’s Housing Depart¬ 
ment who demonstrate a knowl¬ 
edge of healthy housing princi- 

“We are pleased to receive this 
recognition from CMHC,” said 
Chief Don Maracle of the 
Mohawks of the Bay of Quinte. “ 

We Mohawks of the Bay ofQuinte 
are proud that our people can 
build award winning housing and 
by building these homes we are 
building our community.” 

The recent ceremony also fea¬ 
tured the opening of five single 
family homes, funded through 
CMHC's On-Reserve Non-Profit 
ising Program. The barrier- 
free units were designed for per- 

_s with disabilities. The units 

are also R-2000 homes built for 
overall comfort, low maintenance, 
energy efficiency, healthy indoor 
air quality and longevity. 

The On-Reserve Non-Profit Housing Program is an Program and Home Adaptations for Seniors’ Inde- 
important part of the Government of Canada’s com- pendence Program. 

mitment to help to house Aboriginal Canadians. In For the five-unit project, CMHC provided a direct 
addition to this program, CMHC has provided fund- insured loan of $500,483 as well as a $22,119 annual 
ing through its Ftesidential Rehabilitation Assistance subsidy. 
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Supermarket for 
metal offers quality 
product and service 


Until Metal Supermarkets® opened its doors in 
Edmonton m 1992, metal was a very difficult item to 
obtain, especially in quantities small enough to meet 
the needs of the average consumer. 

“That’s no longer the case,” assured local Metal 
Supermarkets® (Edmonton) marketing manager, 
Henk Vogelaar, from the company’s south side Ed¬ 
monton location, one of two in the capital city district. 
“Machine shops, schools and universities, home own- 
i, hobbyists, recreation facilities, hospitals, golf 


courses; the list of possibilities 


If your home or business has the occasional but 
urgent need for smaller pieces of metal, Henk Vogelaar 
says you can count on Metal Supermarkets®. 

“If a company is building a mill, bridge or large 
implement shed they’ll buy their metal wholesale,” he 
explains, “but if something breaks down and they just 
need a piece of sheet metal, bar, flat bar, tubing, plate, 
aluminum, stainless steel, titanium or what have you 
- we can deliver it within a few hours.” 

Vogelaar says that Metal Supermarkets® doesn’t 
have a minimum charge and that’s one of the key 
reasons that people keep coming back. 

“Our customers also know that we carry a lot of 
stock. They can contact us twenty four hours a day, 
seven days a week to find whatever it is they need to 
get their equipment up and running again. It’s one 
stop shopping. We either have the item our customers 

fastaTtlT U ^ d't ” Ut ' 410 S ‘ Ze and g6t ft them as 

Metal Supermarkets® has its own delivery trucks 
for clients throughout the Edmonton region and uses 
aircraft, truck, courier or any conveyance necessary 
to supply clients throughout the north, from Grande 
Praine and Peace River and into Saskatchewan. 

“Any company or organization with a maintenance 
department, machine shop or tool and die facilities 
find our service invaluable,” added Vogelaar. “When 
a sawmill or other business venture goes down the 
cost of not having or not being able to find the right 
piece of metal to correct the problem can be enormous. 
We help companies of all types keep their downtime 
to a minimum and their fix-it costs as low as possible. 
We also save companies money on their inventory 
because they don’t need to keep rare and expensive 
items on hand when they know we can deliver almost 
immediately.” 

During the past nine years Edmonton’s two Metal 
Supermarkets® locations have grown steadily. The 
company now employs nine people, stocks large quan¬ 
tities of metal items and is able to provide custom 


is the oi 



cutting for almost every customer need. 

Edmonton Metal Supermarkets® locations carry a 
full spectrum of metal products including aluminum 
stainless, alloy steel, carbon steel, bearing bronze! 
and brass and copper as well as rare and hard to find 
items such as titanium, threaded rod, spring steel, 
exotic alloys, pipe fittings and safety grating. Most 
metals are in stock and available in sheets, round and 
flat bars, pipe and tubing, and more. Also in stock are 
Kee Klamp fittings (structural pipe work, no welding 
or threading) for guard rails, storage racks etc. 

Plate cutting, heat treating, cut to size metal orders 
and other services, including a customer sourcing 
service, is also available. 

“We've created a unique niche in the marketplace,” 
said Vogelaar, "and the philosophy that ‘our business 
is service, our product is metal’ tellsyou exactly where 
we put the emphasis. Our first priority is to provide 
dependable, friendly service and top quality products 
and the increasing numbers of new customers into 
our stores tells us we are doing it right.” 

The two Metal Supermarkets® in Edmonton are 
both located in the heart of the industrial area, one on 
the Sherwood Park boundary at 7434 - 18 Street and 
the other in the city’s west end, 15027-118 Avenue. 
For more information drop in for a visit or call the 
west end location at (780) 454-6385; the south side 
location at (780) 440-1212. Long distance callers can 
dial toll free to 1-800-567-4212. 

“J ust drop by and discuss your needs with one of our 
qualified sales persons,” suggests Vogelaar. “We can 
usually have what you need ready in minutes. Call 
ahead with larger orders and we’ll have it ready when 
you arrive. We also know how important it is to be able 
to access a product when you need it, and sometimes 
those needs come at awkward hours. That’s why we 
provide our customers with twenty-four hour a day 
service, seven days a week. You can count on us.” 

Metal Supermarkets® (Edmonton) stores are open 
from 8:00 a.m. until 5:30 p.m. on weekdays and from 
9:00 a.m. until 3:00 p.m. 
on Saturdays. 


COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL FLOORING SPECIALISTS 


WishiNq everyone a wonlIerIuI EasterI 
From tIte StaII at 



COMFORT 
WELDING LtD. 


Happy Easter to all Metis and First Nations 
From the management and staff at 

Parkland 

V OILFIELD CONSTRUCTION (2000) LTD. 

11 Imperial Close • Olds • Alberta • T4H 1M6 
• Phone (403) 556-3790 
Calgary Direct Line (403) 294-0597 
Fax (403) 556-2989 



Metal 

Supermarkets 
(Edmonton) 

The Convenience Stores of the Metal Industry" 

www.metalsupermarkets.com 

One Stop Shopping fop Any Metal, Cut & Ready, Fast! 


• Tool Steel • Alloy Bar • Shorts/Offcuts 

• Stainless Steel • Brass, Copper •Sourcing of • All shapes, sizes 

•Carbon Steel • Bearing Bronze hard to find items • And More... 

Kee Klamp distributor 

No minimum charge Oelivery service offered 


Southside: Edmonton, AB West End: 

Ph: (780) 440-1212,24-hr Ph: (780) 454-6385,24-hr 

Fax: (780) 440-4376 Fax: (780) 454-6389 

Toll Free: 1-800-567-4212 


Saluting. the eomtnution uuhufrt/ 


GRIFFITHS MOTORS (HINTON) LTD. 


553 Gregg Avenue, Hinton, Alberta T7N 1N2 
Telephone: (780) 665-3354 Fax: (780) 865-3733 

Proud to serve a First Nations clientele all year long! 


-oo.t>r A^bo-A^-ir 
bD^bnrr 


Nunavut Employees Union 


stability S productivity lor all workers in Nunavut" 


President: Doug Workman. Iqaluit Ph: 867-979-4209 Fax: 867-979-4522 

Executive Eeeitlanl: Susan Gardner 
Admin. Assixtant: Morgan Arnakallak 

STAFF 

Svante Dunkers, Rankin Inlet Ph: 867-645-3820 Fax: 867-645-3099 


uit, NT X0A OHO Tel: 867-979-4209 Fax: 867-979-4522 













































New company answers 
housing and employment 
shortages 
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Art & Culture 


Cardinal and Obomsawin given 
Governor General Awards 


host of boards June 1999 and presented dium and manner in 
r,r™™™ lttees for the first time in March scale and style to Cana- 

lfrinal 9finn TV,« _ < • J ' . 

openness to mnova- 


andadvisoryt _, __ _ l lnt - u 

Alanis Obomsawin are such as the Aboriginal 2000. The'awards recoti- 
amongsevenoutstandmg Peoples Television Net- nize distinguished carefr 
Canadian artists who are work. She is highly re- achievementinthevisual 
recipients of the sec- spected as a teacher and andmediaartsbyCana- 
role model for young peo- dian artists, — •—" — 
pie. The jury recognizes 


ond annual Gov 



Visual and Media Arts.. 

“These awards honour 
the diverse and magical 
results of the creative im¬ 
agination of Canadian 
artists,” said the Gover¬ 
nor General, Adrienne 
Clarkson. “And just as we 
need art to learn about 
ourselves, as we react and 
interpret, so too do we 
need art to learn what we 

ety, as Canadians. 

Through their vision and 
excellence, this year’s lau¬ 
reates have helped us to 
aspire to new heights of 
perception and self- 
knowledge. They have all 
added lustre, expression 
and strength to Canadian 

Douglas Cardinal’s 
trademark curvilinear, 
organic buildings, sensi¬ 
tively placed into the 
landscape like sculptures, 
have been called an In- Alanis Obomsawin 
digenous Canadian style standing career and sig- 
of architecture. Over 36 nificant contribution to 

years, the Calgary-born Canadian filmmaking _ 6U>CI ,,- 

Cardinal has undertaken with this Governor Gen- ance, community 
a wide variety of projects, eral's Award. outreach and professional 

ranging from homes to Other award winners activities, 
government and institu- included stained glass Inadditiontoa$15,000 
1 "3t Russell Goodman, prize, each laureate will 
_i m *"* 'ie presented ' 


tion and diversity,” said 
Canada Council Chair¬ 
man Jean-Louis Roux. 
‘They are also a tribute to 
the power of the human 
imagination. Speaking 


with st 


ong ai 


Spring - a timeJor renewaf 
Wishing you aucCyours a floppy 
and peaceful faster 

• PLUMBING, HEATING & AIR CONDITIONING 

• COMPLETE PLUMBING & HEATING SERVICE 

Meadow Lake, Sask. 24 Hr. Service 

(306) 236-5625 (306) 236-3271 




>nal building , _ _HBP 

notably the spectacular visual artists Tom Dean, 
Canadian Museum of Jamelie Hassan and Liz 
Civilization in Hull, Que- Mayor and philanthropist 
bee, the award-winning Joan Chalmers. 

St. Mary’s Church in Red The annual awards, 

Deer, Alberta, the Grande funded and administered 
Prairie Regional College by the Canada Council for 
and the Ponoka Provin- the Arts, were created in 
cial Building. Douglas 
Cardinal has also pio¬ 
neered the use of compu¬ 
ter-aided drafting and 
design (CADD) systems 
for architecture in North 
America. The Governor 
General’s Award recog¬ 
nizes Douglas Cardinal’s 
outstanding contribution 
to Canadian and interna¬ 
tional architecture. 

Alanis Obomsawin is an 

nowned documentary 
filmmaker, whose work 
has led to a better under¬ 
standing of the history 
and culture of Aboriginal 
peoples. Herindependent 
spirit and vision are re¬ 
flected in a significant 
6edy of film work for the 
National Film Board of 
Canada that includes 
Kanehsatake: 270 Years 
of Resistance (about the 
0kac risis), Rocks at 
Whiskey Trench, My 
Aorne tsKahentiiosta and 
Mother of Many Children. 

•n addition to her many 
awards and honorary doc¬ 
torates, Obomsawin has 


rork created by 
one of last year’s award 
winners, Calgary artist 
John Chalke. 

“The works of the art¬ 
ists whom we are honour¬ 
ing are a tribute, 


Oh Great Sp iri| . watch over the path 
that each of us may walk. 
‘Wishing you and -yours 
a happy and peaceful ‘Easier' 


From 


The Board of Directors, Management & Staff 

KAPOWN CENTRE 


- Chemical dependency services 

- Minimum 6 week residential pi 

- "Total Person” Concept utilize 
-Continuous intake. 

- 24-hour in-patient care 

- Patients are required to have th 
‘ grooming ite 


toward people 16 years of age a 


- suitable clothing for indoor and outdi 

- valid Health Care Card 

- completed admission fo 


General Delivery 
Grouard, Alberta TOG ICO 
Phone: (780)751-3921 
Fax: (780) 751-3831 




Minding your business 

has always been fog Metis Way 
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Kehewin First 
Nation hosts 
Youth Conference 
May 16 -17 

by John Copley 

On May 16 -17 the Kehewin First Nation near 
Bonnyville, Alberta will host its Third Annual Abo- 
riginal Youth Conference, a joint effort initiated by 
the Kehewin First Nation Education Centre and the 
popular Kehewin Native Performance and Resource 
Network (KNPRN). This year's midweek conference, 
Oskayak Atoskcyakanak, Youth Empowerment in 
our Communities, will deal with the positive aspects 
that derive from getting involved, plotting strategy 
and ensuring that the future is a pleasant place to be. 

"Students have been working since mid-October to 
deliver this multidimensional youth mentoring con¬ 
ference,” explained Native Cultural Fine Arts In¬ 
structor Rosa John in an interview with Alberta 
Native News. “Young people who have made positive 
choices in the realms of theatre, music, dance, film, 
literature, self defense and health will be here to 
share their stories and talents with youth from all 
over Alberta and Saskatchewan. Adult mentors will 
also be here to share their expertise in fields that 
include substance abuse prevention, traditional and 
contemporary music and health and healing." 

International guests from as far away as Mexico 
and New Zealand will also attend the conference to 
share their cultures and create networking opportu¬ 
nities with Canadian youth. 

“We hope we can live up to last year’s comments 
about the conference,” said John, remembering the 



Wishing you and yours a happy Easier, from 

CADOTTE STORE 

^ Confectionery, Groceries, 
Meat, Gas, Post Office 

Open Monday to Friday 
8:30 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. 
Saturday - 9:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. 

o 9:00 p.m. 


I 1:00 a .it 


(780) 629-3992 

Cadotte, Alberta TOH ONO 


Kehewin Native Performance & 
Kehewin Community Education Centre 

^ Oskayak 
Atoskeyakanak 

YOUTH EMPOWERMENT IN OUR COMMUNITIES 
Third Annual Aboriginal Youth Conference 



Who: Everyone Welcome! 

What: Youth Conference and Pow Wow 
When: May 16 8r 17, 2001 
Where: Kehewin First Nation 

(3 hours northeast of Edmonton) 
Why: Meet People, Learn and Have Fun 
Contact Rosa )ohn - 780-826-6044 


rave reviews that summed up the 2000 symposium as 
“the best youth conference in northeastern Alberta...” 
The Kehewin First Nation Education Centre and 
KNPRN have made a big success of working together 
to enhance education and lifestyle choices for Alber¬ 
ta’s youth. That the work they do spills over into other 
provinces and even other countries, makes it all the 
better, says Rosa John, who with husband Melvin, 
founded KNPRN in 1991. “Youth representthe future 
of our nations; they are our greatest resource,” she 
said, “and it is important that they are afforded every 
opportunity possible. Learning through creation and 
self expression builds self esteem and helps to create 
positive choices. By sharing talents, goals, ideals and 
aspirations with others, youth grow stronger and 
more secure within themselves and that’s an impor¬ 
tant ingredient to a happy and successful life.” 

Since its inception KNPRN has taken a leadership 
role in its attempt to create awareness, dispel myths, 
educate youth and put a smile on the faces of the many 
hundreds of children, youth and adults that they meet 
and perform for every year. Initially a small theatre 
group that toured local and regional schools, KNPRN 
is now taking their messages to the world, sharing 
their ideas, their philosophies, their culture and their 
concerns with Indigenous communities around the 
world. 

The May 16-17 Oskayak Atoskeyakanak, Youth 
Empowerment in our Communities Conference gets 
underway with pipe ceremonies, keynote speakers 
and a series of workshops that will include more than 
a dozen topics that range from film making, acting 
and digitalizing film to AIDS prevention and hearing 
through music. 

Pre-registration is already underway and confer¬ 
ence fees have been set at five dollars per day per 
student. Lunches are available for just $2 and can be 
paid with your registration. 

“We’re going to have a lot of fun again this year,” 
predicted John, explaining that between noon and 
one o'clock, on both days of the conference, “we will be 
hosting a youth showcase. The event is open to anyone 


wanting to perform. Students can tell jokes, sing 
songs, do a dance, read a poem and voice opinions on 
anything they like.” John said she is encouraging 
schools and others to have their students think about 
what they’d like to do for that hour and to bring any 
necessary props needed for their individual perform¬ 
ances. Each person wishing to participate will have 
from 2 to 5 minutes to showcase their talent in front 
of the noon hour audience. 

A powwow and numerous international perform¬ 
ances will close the official part of the two day gather¬ 
ing but guests are encouraged to stick around for the 
feast and giveaway that’s been planned for the windup 


communities. In addition to two-hour se 
include games, improvisations and theatre techniques, 
the company also provides the full theatre series as a 
two day intensive or one week workshop where they 
offer virtually everything from physical and vocal 
work to character development for plays and choreog¬ 
raphies. The various aspects of mask making and 
puppetry are also included in the full sessions as are 
discussions about problem solving, creating harmony 
in the workplace, learning how to share ideas and 
understanding the concepts and relevance of theatre 
techniques. “The success we’ve had with our confer¬ 
ence over the first two years,” said John, “has been 
phenomenal. It’s grown beyond our expectations and 
because ofthis we are asking schools to pre-register as 
soon as they know the number of students they’ll be 
bringing. We will be closing the registration at 700 
participants this year. That is the number of students 
we can accommodate safely.” 

For more information about the Kehewin Native 
Performance and Resource Network and to find out 
more about the upcoming Oskayak Atoskeyakanak, 
Youth Empowerment in our Communities Confer¬ 
ence contact Rosa or Melvin John by calling 1-780- 
826-6044. Email can be directed to 
knprn@telusplanet.net. 
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LEGEND 


The Hunter and the Pithesiwuk 



Long ago people believed that the thunderbirds or Pithesiwuk had their roost 
in the craggy peaks of the mountains in the west or on very high cliffs along our 
northern lakes and rivers. 

The people who lived in one village near the mountains were warned never to 
go too close to them because some of the Pithesiwuk were evil and would attack 


Vile encourage our Youth in their endeavours, lor in their hands lies the future ot our people 

PEYASEW DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

Toll Free 1-800-396-2167 ♦ Phone (780) 726-3829 ♦ Fax (780) 726-3259 
www.slecdev@telusplanet.net 

SADDLE LAKE FIRST NATION #125 

"WORKING TOGETHER TOWARD ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE" 


AS 11TON MININCi OF CANADA INC. 



Ashton is dedicated to diamond exploration 
in Canada's most promising regions, with 
active projects in the Northwest Territories. 
Nunavut, Alberta. Ontario and Quebec. 

, Fall drilling has been completed on the K2S2 
kimberlite in Alberta and the Perseus 
kimberlite on the Ric property in Nunavut. 
Macrodiamond and microdiamond results, 
respectively, are expected before year-end. 

Ashton is 68.2%-owned by Ashton Mining 
Limited of Australia, a world-leading 
explorer, producer and marketer of diamonds. 



the nearby village to stay away from the mountains because a female thunderbird 
in the peaks had a taste for human flesh. But he had little fear of anything. He was 
one of the greatest hunters in the world. Soon the female thunderbird saw the 
Indian stalking in the forest below and swooped down rapidly attacking him with 

She pulled the hunter through the air upward to her nest. He drove his spear 
into her chest, striking again and again as the bird flew on in the sky. 

When they reached the nest, Pithesiwuk fell over on the ledge dead from the 
blows of the spear. 

Soon the mate of the female thunderbird arrived on the scene. The great angry 
bird screamed at the hunter when it saw that its mate was dead, “You will look 
after my children for what you have done, or I will hurl you into the rocks below!” 
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Canada's largest oilseed crusher and processor of edible oil 
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Help Protect the Environment 

CUSTOM HELICOPTERS LTD. 

• SERVING THE MINING INDUSTRY • CHARTER HELICOPTER SERVICE 

• CONTRACT SERVICE • SERVING THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 

• HELICOPTER FLIGHT TRAINING • AIR TAXI 


Authorized Bell Helicopter 
Customer Service Facility 
P. O. Box 66130 Winnipeg, 
Manitoba CANADA R3K 2E7 
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Your privacy is our concern. 

Canada has a new law to protect our privacy. No federally regulated business (such 
as a bank or a telephone, telecommunications or transportation company) can 
now collect, use or disclose your personal information without your consent. Your 
right to check information about you and have it corrected is protected under the 
law. An independent ombudsman, the Privacy Commissioner of Canada is at your 
service to investigate complaints relative to Canada's privacy laws. Your privacy is 
your business. Ours is making sure that it stays that way. 


Privacy fife Commissaire 
Commissioner Jp*- a la protection de 

of Canada gag la vie privee du Canada 

For more information, call 1 800 282-1376 or visit www.privcom.gc.G 
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Resource Development 


Native American 
tourism works 


Travellers throughout the world are beginning to 
take advantage of the Native American communities 
which provide a wide variety of experiences in addi¬ 
tion to gaming, according to research completed 
through a USDA Rural Business Enterprise Grant. 

While more than half (51 percent) of the respond¬ 
ents visited a casino or bingo facility, the study found 
that 48.2 percent of the visitors dined at a Native 
American restaurant, 36.81 percent purchased an 
authentic Native American art or craft item, 22.4 
percent toured an Indian historical or cultural mu¬ 
seum, 20 percent attended a powwow and 9.2 percent 
attended a special event other than a powwow. 

"We have known for sometime that as the impact of 
the Native American economy grows, so will its infra¬ 
structure and now it’s up to us to encourage others to 
get on the bandwagon - including tribal, private and 
public enterprises - and take advantage of this tre¬ 
mendous opportunity," said Gloria Cobb, co-chair of 
the Annual American Indian Tourism Conference 
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& Maintenance 
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Oilfield Maintenance 


(780) 559-2373 

JANVIER 


Labour Crews 
Sand & Gravel 
Heavy Oilfield Hauling 


Fax: (780) 559-2285 Fax: (780) 743-3774 
email:consun@telusplanet.net 
Box 5056, Fort McMurray, AB T9H 3E2 


JADE 

DRILLING INC. 


Is looking for 

experienced drillers —isWk 

and derrickmen Phone (780)955-5500 





The Fur institute of Canada - Who are we? 


ute of Canada is a 
membership including trappers < 

■ * 1 territorial governn 

acturets, retailers, and othet 


ional non-profit organization with a broad 
nations, Aboriginal groups, fur farmers, the 
s, conservation and animal welfare agencies, 
ipport groups. The Institute was foi 


standard of excellence in the conserva 




Promote understanding of historical, current and emerging is 
fur industry, government and public in Canada and abroad; 


> important z to the 


• Promote the research, development and implementation of the most humane possible 
means of harvesting and husbanding furbearere. 

What do we stand for? 


We believe in the right of all Aboriginal people I 
and Treaty rights. 


i pursue their Aboriginal 


We have a respect for tradition, heritage and culture. 

We believe in promoting trapper education on the use of new or modified 
trapping systems 




ervation of all natural resources. 


We respect people, animals and the environn 


improving animal welfare. 


We believe in educating children, teachers and all Canadians about an industry 
that is as old as civilization and as modem as the 21st century. 


I be Fur Institute of Canada is aware of the many issues facing 
Canada's fur industry. For example, trappers will need to become 
more aware of the new traps being produced in compliance with 
the Agreement on International Humane Trapping Standards 
(AIHTS). The Institute is addressing this issue with a comprehensive 
trap research and testing program to ensure that there will b 
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Housing, Continued from page 20 
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Under the Northern Shy 


Going to the dogs 

by Xavier Kataquapit 

My father Marius and many of the elders in 
Attawapiskat have stories about the days when they 
used dog teams. I recall one story my dad told me. 

He awoke in the night to the sounds of his dogs 
barking. As he pushed back his heavy blanket he felt 
the cold chill inside the canvas prospector tent. There 
was a blue glow inside the tent from the full March 
moon. He could still see the dying orange embers 
inside his small camp stove. The dogs were barking 
wildly and he could hear them tramping on the snow 
and pulling at their lines outside the tent. 

There must be someone or something that awoke 
them, he thought. He had most of his clothes on 
including his home-made moose hide moccasins as it 
was customary to sleep this way even in the warmth 
of the down blanket. At minus 30 degrees Celsius it 
does not take long for the biting cold to freeze every¬ 
thing inside a tent. He searched for his home-made 
fur lined hat and fur lined moose hide gloves by the 
light of a small candle he had lit. 

As he stirred inBide his tent, he wondered what was 
making the dogs so excited. It could be a small animal 
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or bird, perhaps it was wolves that 
were trying to get at his sled dogs. 
Then again, maybe it was just an¬ 
other trapper passing through with 
his own dogs. He searched for his 
gloves and hat on the soft spruce 
bough floor of the tent. The space was 
small but he managed to accommo¬ 
date his little stove, a wood pile to last 
the night, food, the beaver and fox 
pelts he had skinned before going to 
bed and his day pack of traps. 

Suddenly, at one corner of the tent, 
he saw something move in the dim 
candle light. A few spruce boughs 
turned up and he could hear some¬ 
thing move along the canvas side of 
the tent. He reached for a piece of 
firewood and crawled towards the 
moving subject. He saw a little head 
pop up and realized that he was being 
visited by Mr. Weasel, who had surely 
discovered the scent of the animals 
he had skinned and stored in the 
tent. 

He hit at the side of the tent where 
the weasel was moving to try and 
flush it out. The dogs barked louder, 
" ' ta taking place in- 



WORTWERAJ WOLVERINE, THE HUNT. S> 


CWRISTOPHER,fMRV£XCHAMBAUD. 


Weasel, who was slipping through 

the spruce boughs, he made contact. The agile little tion. There was no other way to get around. Surviving 
animal darted out of the tent. He could hear the dogs in the frozen and remote land of the far Canadian 
frantically yelping as Mr. Weasel ran through the north where there is little to eat meant moving place 
snow and into the forest. to place. People either endured a lonely trip on snow- 

He pulled back the tent flap and headed outside to shoes pulling a sleigh behind them or they raised dogs 
make sure Mr. Weasel had departed. The only evi- to pull a heavy sled. 

dence Mr. Weasel had left were little tracks in the There were many advantages to using dogs. Not 
snow that he could see under the blue glow of the full only did they pull heavy loads across great distances 
moon but they also provided protection. Their keen sense of 

Before going back to sleep, he made the rounds to of smell and direction could take a trapper through a 
his sled dogs, thanking them each by name for their blinding snow storm to the safety of home. Unlike 
watchfulness, protection and their companionship, snowmobiles, dogs did not break down and more 
The dogs went back to sleep and dad slipped back into importantly they also provided companionship for 
the comfort of the goose down blanket. trappers and hunters who travelled ajont over the 

When I hear stories like these about the days of the frozen landscape. In a lot of ways w» have lost the 
dog teams, it makes me feel good. Even though we respect we once had for our friend the dog. The past 
have snowmobiles these days to make it easier to couple of generations have grown up without this 
travel over the frozen muskeg, through the forests, on special relationship with these loyal and protective 
the frozen rivers and deep snow, I know that my dad animals. We should not forget the days of the dog 
and many of the elders up the James Bay coast miss teams because if technology ever fails us in a big way 
those days of the dog teams. we may have to turn to our friend the dog once again. 

My mother Susan also remembers living in the 
north before settling in Attawapiskat and using snow- 
shoes and sled dogs as a regular form of transporta- 
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Focus on Education 


Concordia University’s 
Native Access to Engineering 
to provide e-learning 


Concordia University’s Native Access to Engineering Program will sc 
be providing its curriculum online to Aboriginal communities acres; 
Canada. This project brings together Concordia, the Government of 
Canada and IBM Canada Ltd., in a joint effort to expand the base of 
NAEP users and provide culturally relevant math and science 
lessons that are related to various fields of engineering. The an¬ 
nouncement was made at the recent launch of DreamCatching 




Corinne Mount Pleasant-Jettd, founder of NAEP, believes the benefits are 
reciprocal. "Canada’s role as a world leader in this new millennium is dependent, 
to a great extent upon its ability to produce a highly skilled, highly educated work 
th^anfofiH 8 ^' Wlt *. mo . r ® t **®. n f° percent of the Aboriginal population under 
the age of 18 we must look to this large population of Aboriginal young people as 
a strong pool offuture exper- tise.They willnotonly con¬ 

tribute to the building and 
developmentof Aboriginal 

tile prosperity of the coun¬ 
try as a whole." 

Established in 1993 as a 
joint undertaking of the 
Faculty of Engineering & 
Computer Science and 
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No matter how you say it, 
education is the key. 


Shell is proud to support 
Aboriginal education across Canada. 



Sponsor of 2001 Blueprint for the Future 
Edmonton, February 6,2001 

Regional sponsor of the 2001 National 
Aboriginal Achievement Awards 

Shell Scholarships in Business, Science 
and Engineering 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED IN A CAREER AS A 

FOREST TECHNICIAN? 

All New Courses Starting January 2001! 
New Entrance Requirements! 

For more infommUon contact: 

MARITIME FOREST RANGER SCHOOL 

1550 Regent Street 
Fredericton. NB ESC 2G6 
Tel: (506) 458 0199 or Fax: (506) 458-0652 

e-mall: mfrs@mlrs.nb.ca web: www.mlrs.nb.ca 




last year thousands of our children vanished, leaving 
behind only unanswered questions and memories. 
They were from all ages and backgrounds. 

They went missing for a variety of reasons. 

During the month of May, please remember these children. 
Support Child Find’s Green Ribbon of Hope Campaign 
and help bring our missing children home. 

For information on this campaign call 1-800-513-3463. 


For Post-Secondary Training in 

Northern Saskatchewan, including 
I Skill Training (mining, forestry, 
business administration, health care, 
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Students explore 
new Aboriginal 
educational 


resource kits 


A new comprehensive Aboriginal education pack¬ 
age which can be used within the current curriculum 
across Canada is now available for loan to schools 
throughout Alberta. 

Developed by Kakwa and sponsored by Shell 
Canada, the Aboriginal Educational Resource Kit is 
available at no charge for Alberta teachers to enhance 
the First Nations and fur trade content of the social 
studies curriculum. 

The hands-on material in the kit will engage stu¬ 
dents' senses in their learning. The children will 
explore Aboriginal culture by seeing the delicate work 
of a cattail doll, smelling the pungent aromas of a fire 
cured tobacco twist and smoke-tanned hide, and feel¬ 
ing the softness of a muskrat pelt. 

This “miniature museum in a box” has more than 20 
artifact replicas representing Aboriginal life. Created 
utilizingtraditional materials and construction meth- 
jods, this resource material provides cross-cultural 
■exposure for Native and non-Native students alike. 

_ “Shell is proud to sponsor these kits for Alberta 
teachers," said Catherine Cappis, Community Affairs 
Representative, Shell Canada Limited. “We hope that 
the use of these kits will help Alberta youth to develop 
an enhanced respect and understanding for Aborigi¬ 
nal people and culture.” 

Accompanying each kit is a Teachers Resource 
Guide that explains how the artifact was created, 
what it was used for and provides insights into the 
daily lives of Aboriginal peoples pre- and post-contact. 

Following are comments from teachers who have 
used the kits in their classrooms... 

“Students were able to compare/contrast actual 
items with the information they had from books”; 

. “(the students) were amazed to see, smell and touch 
the artifacts we had been talking about in class”; “I 


»ve taught,a,Native, unit. sevei_. ___ ...... 

had access to real, genuine Native artifacts”; 

clever the To book tl 


.jcicvci iictu tu real, genuine 

* (“(the students) are quite amazed at how clever the To book the kit fax a 

■ ??" alS Were atmakin K and creating things from request on school letter- 

■ objects items, and animals in their environment”; “It head to (403) 235-5746. 

| made them aware how Aboriginals had a highly Kakwa is a Metis ini 
» devel °P ed culture and that they were advanced in tiative founded in 
I many ways". Calgary in 1993 by 

The kits are available on loan for a two-week period Kathleen and Jeffrey 
at no charge. The only cost incurred by schools will be Coleclough, who are both 
for shipping to and from their location. of Ojibway descent 


We take this opportunity to extend warm wishes for a Spring 
season filled with new knowledge and new understanding, 
and a happy and peaceful Easter to all, 
from 
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Tel. (807) 927-2115 or fax (807) 927-2146 
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Whitedog P. O., General Delivery, Whitedog, ON POX 1PC 
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Capital Projects Manager Mahengun Goodsky 
Medical Driver for Windigo Island Harvey Powassin 
Medical Driver for Regina Bay Martina Cowley 
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Phone: (807) 226-5353 Fax: (807) 226-1164 
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Ceremony and 
purification 

Sweatlodge ceremonies (sweats) often function as 
preparation for rigorous spiritual activities such as 
the Sun Dance, Thunder Dance or Powagen Quest, 
The sweat lodge not only purifies on the outside, 
physically, but on the inside, throughout the inner 

Thesweatlodge purifies in the context ofthe prayers 
which are offered within it and in relation to the 
devotion to daily obligations of the supplicant. 

In the old days, animal skins were used to cover the 
frame of the sweatlodge. The completed lodge looks 
like a big ball cut in half and placed with the flat side 
on the ground, just like an Inuit igloo. The doorway 

A fire pit is dug just to the north of the sweatlodge. 
This is where the rocks are heated. When the 
sweatlodge ceremony is to begin, the hot rocks are 
taken into the sweatlodge. The flap is closed, water is 
poured on the hot rocks and the singing and praying 

The participants pray for many things. Some pray 
for a healing, some for solutions to problems, some for 
the wellbeing of others, some for a vision. The 
sweatlodge becomes very hot, and there is total dark- 

Participants sweat clean, purifying body, mind and 
soul in preparation for the next ceremony. The 
sweatlodge itself symbolizes Mother Earth’s womb, 
and cradles her beloved children. 

Each of the sacred ceremonies was given to the 
Indians long before the arrival of the white man. The 
sweatlodge ceremony is sacred, and puts the partici¬ 
pant in a purified state of mind and body in prepara¬ 
tion for other ceremonies, or tasks requiring great 
effort. 



I wish 
that 
I could 

by Lee White 

I wish that I could sing 
The songs of my people. 

Dance in perfect rhythm 
To the beat of the drum. 

I wish that I could speak 
The language of my people 
And tell again the stories 
Of our ancient past. 

The gentle, smiling face 
Of the loving mother 
That I never knew. 

But these things are lost to me 
And cannot be regained, 

Beyond my control. 

And I can only yearn 
For what might have been. 

©Lee White, 2001 


Aboriginal life screens 
at Local Heroes 

Mythology, real life and the spirit world of Aboriginal culture were represented 
in three different films at this year's Local Heroes International Film Festival in 
Edmonton this month. Backroads, a feature film by Shirley Cheechoo, Rocks at 


NORTHERN LIGHTS SCHOOL DIVISION #113 


Teacher Recruitment 
2001 -2002 School Year 


Northern Lights School Division #113 invites applicants to apply for 
anticipated teaching position openings and school administrative positions 
in the fall of 2001. 

The Division offers a full range of educational programming in modern 
facilities. A strong complement of educational support service staff is 
available to assist school staff.The Division encourages creativity, initiative 
and community based orientation to education. 

In addition to the Province of Saskatchewan salary grid, the Division #113 
provides subsidized furnished housing ora housing subsidy for employees 
supplying their own house, subsidized utility rates, a northern allowance 
and a moving allowance.Travel assistance is available to applicants invited 
to communities in the Division for an interview. 

For detailed information about our school division, visit our website at: 

www.nlsdlI3.com 

Teachers who are eligible for certification in Saskatchewan are invited to 
fax, mail or e-mail a resume complete with transcripts, current evaluation 
reports and the name of three references by May 5,2001 to 

NORTHERN LIGHTS SCHOOL DIVISION #113 

Teacher Recruitment 
Bag Service 6500 
La Ronge, SK SOJ ILO 

Telephone (306) 425-3302 
Fax (306) 425-3377 
E-mail: nlsd27@rongenet.sk.ca 

Northern Lights School Division is on Affirmotm Action Emphrer and has on approved EAxotion Equity Won 


Whiskey Trench, a documentary by Alanis Obomsawin and Someplace Better a 
short film by Dennis Allen show the issues and sometimes the conflicts that shape 
the Aboriginal landscape. 

Backroads marks an important milestone - Shirley Cheechoo is the first First 
Nations’ woman to write, direct and act in a fiction feature in Canada. The film is 
most notable for its disturbing blend of violence, humour and First Nations’ 
mythology. Set in 1976 on Northern Ontario’s Wabtamook Reservation, the story 
concerns Ella Lee who, having just killed her abusive husband, finds herself at the 
mercy of an unsympathetic justice system. Based on real-life experiences, Backroads 
presents a powerful authentic portrayal of the realities of life for First Nations 
women. Backroads stars Renae Morriseau, Max Martini, Sheila Tousey and 
Shirley Cheechoo. ,. o' 

Rocks at Whiskey Trench is a social documentary involving one,of the saddest 
incidents in recent Canadian history. Ten years after the events,in Kanehsatake 
captured the attention of all Canadians, veteran director Alanis Obomsawin 
returns to the scene to examine the aftermath of one particular incident - the 
stoning by an angry (white) mob of a procession of Mohawk vehicles as they 
crossed Montreal’s Merrier Bridge. Obomsawin’s meticulously researched piece 
reveals that there is still a long way to go before anything resembling peaceful co¬ 
existence will come about. 

In Someplace Better an elderly Dene widower kills his abusive grandson in self- 
defence. Anticipating the worst, he summons an old friend to help him prepare for 
a journey to the spirit world, while a young Dene police officer faces a dilemma 
when he discovers the man’s guilt. 

Local Heroes is an eight-day romp through the world of films and filmmaking. 
The festival is celebrating “15 Years of Independents” with galas, industry 
seminars, pub chats and, of course, lots of films. 


Imperial Oil 



Education is a vital component to success 
in todays challenging world. Protectyour heritage and 
safeguard your future with a good education. 
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Goose Fever 


by Xav 


r Kataquapit 


The coming of spring breathes new life into the frozen James Bay coast. Winters 
are long and hard for my people, the James Bay Cree. After months of up to minus 
40 and even 50 below zero everyone welcomes the change in the season with longer 
days with more light and the warmth of a more friendly sun. 

Everyone begins to prepare for the spring goose hunt. This is a very big part of 
our tradition and culture. So much of who we are revolves around the goose. We 
owe our survival to the fat Niska (Canada Goose) and its cousin the WayWay 
(Snow Goose). These birds have provided food for my people for hundreds of years 
Although most people these days are not living off the land full time as they were 
fifty years ago, the goose hunt is still very much a part of our way of life. The spring 
goose hunt is the biggest one of the year and it usually begins in April with the 
return of the Niska. The Niska is the first to come and then a little later the 
WayWay arrive. There is also a major hunt in the fall. 

There is nothing as wonderful to me as the sound of hundreds of Niskak honking 
wildly as they fly in V formations over my head. That sound is a part of who 1 am 
and who my people are. We were never an agricultural based people. We were 
hunters and gatherers. We had to move over the land to search for food and sustai n 
ourselves. Although there are other animals that we hunt, the Niska is by far the 
main ingredient in our diet. This is true even today for many people. 

To prepare for the goose hunt, people turn their attention to getting their 
snowmobiles in good shape for the demands they will have to meet. Many people 
will head out to their hunting camps over the snow and frozen James Bay. They 
will prepare the camps and stock them with supplies. 

I It takes a lot of skill and experience to participate in the goose hunt. Only the 
very best hunters know how to travel over the treacherous melting ice of the great 
James Bay. When they leave, the snow and ice may be hard and solid but when 
it is time to return they will be riding their snowmobiles over slush and at times 
the trails won t be marked. The skilled hunter has knowledge of the land and 
knows where the dangerous spots are. Often the hunters will travel in groups so 
that if one person gets into trouble others can help. 

In the old days the hunters would have dragged their boats out over the snow 
and ice and then after the spring thaw and the goose hunt was finished they would 
head back to their homes by boat. Some still keep this tradition up but most people 
just don’t have the time so they ride their snowmobiles back before the ice and 
snow melts completely. 

People are very helpful to each other during the hunt. I can remember travelling 
with my family out to one of our camps on the Opinagau River. We started late and 
got caught in the dark. My dad remembered where his nephew Henry’s camp was 
on the way so we dropped in for the night. It was good to find enough room in his 
large prospector tent. There was a fire on and after having some tea and supper 
we bedded down for the night. 

Most people stay out on the land for the goose hunt for about two weeks. In the 
inld days when my people were nomadic hunters and we didn’t live in a community 
people would stay a couple of months or more at their goose hunt camps. 

One thing for sure when somebody reports seeing or hearing the first flock of 
Niska there will he a lot of happy people up the James Bay coast. Some Niska will 
be cooked out on the land but most will be brought back to the community and 
stored in freezers for later. In the old days all the Niska were smoked to preserve 
them but now this is done mainly because smoked goose is considered a delicacy. 
So I say good luck to all the hunters on the James Bay coast this year and I hope 
■they will all return safe to their families. 


ALBERTA ENERGY COMPANY LTD. 

NATIVE SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 

► Eligibility 

I S,a ' us 4 Non-Status Indians, Inuit and Metis are eligible for these awards. 

forftelast mUSl resided in ,he Northwest Territories, British Columbia or Alberta 

Awards will be given to those in need of financial assistance; 

• Proof of acceptance into an accredited Technical School, College or University must 
be submitted, and a full course load maintained in a career related to the oil and gas 
industry (e.g. engineering, computers, finance, law). 
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, Each year five $3,500 (Cdn.) scholarships will be presented by Alberta Energy Company. 

The scholarship will be funded from each of AEC’s four business units participating in the 
> award program. Funds awarded will contribute to the cost of the student’s tuition and text 
books in a post-secondary institution. 

Selection 

An Alberta Energy Company selection committee will meet once a year to review all 


I """ UK oaseo on personal need and academic achievement A letter of 

reconwuendation from a teacher, employer or a member of the applicant’s community is 

► How to apply 

^ 3 COmpleled a PP*' cat i° n (forms available from the company), transcripts and 


Native Scholarships 

Afoerta Energy Company Ltd 
3900,421-7 Avenue S.W. 
Calgary, AB T2P4K9 
Telephone: (403) 266-8259 
Fan: (403) 290-8259 



Applications must be received at the 
Alberta Energy Company’s office 
by June 30 of each year 
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Alternatives, 

Continued from page 6 

ice Detective Rick Stewart, one of several city police 
officers working with Papin’s Edmonton Street Alli¬ 
ance group. “I was impressed with what he had to say, 
but more than that I was impressed by the person 
sayingit. The program is already havingsomesuccess 
and as it continues to develop, 1 think it will play a 
very important role in offering alternatives to street 
life, drug abuse and crime. Rob and his group are 
making a difference." 

The idea for the program came from a similar 
project that’s been operating in Winnipeg, Manitoba 
since 1993. Lead by another former gang member, 38- 
year-old Troy Rupert, the Winnipeg Native Alliance 
has gained respect and honour with both the provin¬ 
cial government and the Winnipeg Police Service. The 
Manitoba group combines a blend of Native spiritual¬ 
ity and standard outreach practices to get their mes¬ 
sage out to the kids they are trying to reach. 

“We have a similar strategy in mind," said Papin, 
who explained that his group is now ready to devote 
themselves to the project on a full time basis. “We've 
just been approved for a year of funding and in the 


Wishing you a happy ana peaceful Easier, 
and a prosperous Spring, 



SASKATOON USED TRUCK PARTS CENTRE ltd 


* NEW 8t USED PARTS FOR ONE TONS 

★ TO TANDEM DIESEL 

★ USED TRUCKS BOUGHT & SOLD 

★ CATERPILLAR. CUMMINS & DETROIT 

* REBUILDING & INSTALLATIONS 

603 Ave. N. South, Saskatoon, SK 

(306) 668-5675 

TOLL FREE Website: www.usedttuckparts.ee 

1-800-667-3023 E-molLsutp@home.com 


Encouraging sustainable development 
of our natural resources, 



Permosteel 


Design, Build Contractors 
t-888-267-5047 
Edmonton, Calgary & Vancouver 


Building Partnerships with Alberta's 
Metis and First Nation Communities 


Wishing all friends and clients a happy and peaceful Easter 

ROADRUNNERS 
EQUIPMENT 

Sales, Service & Manufacturing Ltd. 
Agents for: 

• International Trucks ^-n=3 
•Raman Sales s' II ft 

• Boc Gases 

• UAP / NAPA 

• Westward Parts 


Fax: (780) 939-7197 

(780) 939-3188 

1 Block West of Hwy. 2 on Hwy. 642. Morinville, AB 
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next couple of weeks Troy Rupert will be coming to 
Edmonton to help us establish contacts among gang 
members and to help channel us in the right direction 
so we can also play a viable and important role in 
providing alternatives for kids. Gang life is definitely 
not the way to go." 

Creating awareness about the Edmonton Native 
Alliance project is the 
first thing on Papin’s 
agenda. After his group 
has established itself 
on the streets he’ll be 
taking his program 
into the schools. 

Rupert’s experience 
will play a major role. 

“By combining our 
experience and knowl¬ 
edge we hope to be able 
to help the youth make 
the transition back into 
the community as pro¬ 
ductive members ofso¬ 
ciety,” explained 
Papin. “Our goal will 
be to reach 15-20 
youth, including influ¬ 
ential gang leaders, 
and help them find 
positive alternatives to 
negative activities. 

These alternatives can 
include such things as 
work, school or partici¬ 
pation in training pro¬ 


component will allow the youth to hear from other 
people who have changed their lifestyles and is de¬ 
signed to help the youth to understand the difference 
between criminal values and social values, and what 
it takes to make the change from negative to posi 
“Youth will also learn to understand that learning 
and change doesn’t happen over night and is an 
[going process, - 


The second phase of 
the project will be to 
implement the School 
Outreach Program in 
three or more schools. 

‘The schools will be 
chosen because of high 
gang activity, violence, 
poor attendance and a 
need for support, as it 


the students, from out- 



added Papi 
volves letting go of old 
behaviours such as al¬ 
cohol and drug abuse, 
criminal activities and 
violence. This process 
takes commitment, ac¬ 
tion, perseverance and 
re’s self.’ 


The V. 


been identified, either 




through the Edmonton School Division, or through 
school principals contacted by the Native Alliance, 
the group would then meet with the guidance counsel¬ 
lors, teachers and administrator to discuss which 
students should be involved in this support program. 

“Our target group would be students with possible 
gang involvement, those showing poor attendance 
and those having difficulties with behavioural and 
attitude problems.” 

Programs initiated by the Edmonton Native Alli¬ 
ance curriculum will provide five main criteria. These 
include a cultural component, life skills programs, 
sport and recreation, workshops to highlight speak¬ 
ers and role models and a volunteer program. 

“Cultural components will include such things as 
smudging, sweat lodges, sharing circles and medicine 
wheel teachings," said Papin. “Life skills will help to 
set goals, strengthen self esteem, provide budgeting 
and money management skills, teach people how to 
find a good job and, more importantly, how to keep it. 
Sport and recreation will promote team building and 
enhance leadership skills. Sports activities allow peo¬ 
ple to have fun while at the same time teaching them 
good sportsmanship, fair play and a sense of belong¬ 
ing that will be much more meaningful than what 
they have today." 

An example of the role model/speakers workshop 


als release date but 
will not discourage 
anyone from taking 
part." 

ell-docu- 


ponent of the program 
will see the Edmonton 
Native Alliance form 
partnerships with uni¬ 
versities, colleges and 
the private sector. 

“We will be seeking 
volunteers to work 
with youth both on an 
individual basis and in 
a group setting,” said 
Papin. “We will also be 
looking for these insti¬ 
tutions to help support 
our programs by work¬ 
ing with our School 
Outreach Program.” 

The third phase of 
the project will be to 
develop and imple¬ 
ment an institution 
and gang intervention 
program. 

“Our target group 
would be youth cur¬ 
rently being held in 
lockup facilities. Pref¬ 
erence will be dictated 


mainly by the individu- 


mented that Edmonton has experienced a significant 
increase in both gang activity and youth crime over 
the past number of years. There are a number of 
important social factors which have contributed to 
this increase, including but not limited to poverty and 
” ” * ’ ’ ‘ peer networks, ui 


employment, lack of recreation and/or leisure alter 
natives, lack of cultural identity, and problems al J 
school. 

“We recognize the difficulties that youth must over- I 
come if they are involved in gangs and/or justice | 
systems,” assured Papin. “Our organization has 
worked at developing programs which provide youth 
a positive alternative, and the support they will need 
to make profound changes not only in behaviour, but 
also lifestyle." 

Edmonton Police Services and the Edmonton Na¬ 
tive Alliance are currently working together in an ■ 
attempt to host an information-packed workshop/ I 
conference at the Boyle Street Co-op sometime in 
early May. Your input and your questions are wel- I 
come and those wishing to know more about the I 
Edmonton Native Alliance project are urged to call I 
Rob Papin at (780) 4434092. Information about the | 
role of the Edmonton Police Service in this project can 
be obtained by calling Detective Rick Stewart at (780) I 
421-2880. 


c 1 proud partner in the luitainaltle 
ilrnrlopntrnl of our natural mortem 


n interline 

SHANCO_ 


The forestry consultant of choice for Canada 

| CAMP SERVICES LTD.^H 


offering services in: 

” Complete Camp Services 



FULLY EQUIPPED SERVICE TRUCKS 

RENTALS • SALES • PARTS • SERVICE • MANUFACTURING 
CAMPS / SLEEPERS / WASHROOMS 

OFFICES/GENERATORS 


• Field Services • Software Development 

• Remote Sensing A Mapping • Analysis & Planning 

• GIS Services • Management Consulting 

24 HOUR SERVICE 

I 11460 - 95 Ave., Grande Prairie, AB T8V 5M1 
[ (780) 539-6601 Fax (780) 538-3093 


Contact us at phone (780) 425-8826 

Suite 315. 10357 109 Street _ (780)428-6782 

Edmonton AB. T5J 1N3 e!Ll ^!^nbeH ne ca 










































Our health, 
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Want to know more about 
government services for you? 

• Looking for a new job • Taking parental leave 

• Starting your own business • Planning your retirement 

• Getting access to the Internet • Making your home 

energy efficient 

Learn more about the hundreds of services available. Call us and 
talk to an agent in person. Visit our Web site. Or drop by the 
Service Canada Access Centre nearest you. 


tty/tdd 1800 «5-”35 www.canada.gc.ca 


Canada 











































viewpoint 


Canada’s National Chief 
promotes health and unity 

by John Copley 




Certified. 

Journeymen 

Experienced in a trade, but not certified? Your experience 
may qualify you to become a certified Alberta 
journeyman. Or your experience could give you a 
head-start in an apprenticeship program. 

Fees, verification of experience and exams are involved. 


For more information visit www.tradesecrets.org 
or contact the apprenticeship and industry training office 
at (780) 427-8517. Toll-free call 310-0000 then enter 
^^ the local number. 




^ /dlbcrta 

Alberta Apprenticeship LEARNING 

and Industry Training Awxonttceship and industry 



wvvw • t rade secrets.org 
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Cultural reclamation helps 
the healing process 


by ky perraun, Inuvik, NWT 


They are tearing down Grollier Hall, the < 

Large ravens pick through the broken tiles u.™ 

Four metal lockers, framed by broken drywall and the ,, 

building, stare out into the quiet landscape like mourners for a past thr 


intial school, here in Inuvik. 
piles of asbestos-grey insulation. 

J 5n joists of the gutted 


The clean blue sky and burnt umber ofthe changing autumn leaves, the sou: 
of children playing in the distance, lend a vibrancy to the scene of so much pain; 
flowers growing on the grave of genocide victims. I lay a few stones in memory of 
my husband’s friends and family. 

I snap a few photographs, trying to capture the image of what remains ofthe 
building, aware that I will never be able to accurately describe either in word 
on film the true significance the structure holds for its survivors. 

I remember the small black and white photographs in the Grollier Hall 
yearbook, held forth in the trembling hands of an elderly French nun in her he 
in Edmonton, Alberta. The students looked so happy, the building so innocuc„„. 
Were it not for the legacy of personal dysfunction and alienation I had witnessed 
first hand, I might have been lulled into believing that what had transpired in the 
name of Christianity had in fact been the saving grace of the original inhabitants 
of the far North. There, a photograph of smiling Dene and Inuit children with a 
tail-wagging dog. Here, a photograph of my husband as a child, speaking into the 
microphone of the school radio station. 

What the pictures didn’t show were the scars on the flesh ofthe children, made 
by the metal dog grooming brush, which the nuns used as an instrument of 
^punishment. Nor did they show the physical and verbal abuse meted out for 
speaking Slavey, Dogrib or Inuktituk. Or the sexual abuse, facilitated by the 
■ntoxicating effects of communion wine. 

H One picture may be worth more than 10,000 words, but rarely does a camera 
Rapture what is done under the cloak of secrecy. So, too, with memories. Only the 
Survivors’ stories can come close. And while what is written may be easily 
preserved and passed on, one needs to hear the inflections in the speakers’ voices, 
see the pain and tears, witness the shame and anger first hand to begin to 
understand. I compare the experience oflistening to my husband describe his days 
in this building to the times I would sit with my grandfather as he told me about 
his days performing forced labour during the Second World War. Few words, the 
unspeakable weighing the silence on bowed shoulders and clasped hands. Com¬ 
munication of meaning elusive, heart-to-heart. All printed documents and repro¬ 
duced images but fingers pointing to the truth. 

I try to point with my word processor and camera at the truth of what has 
happened here, but the effects of the reprehensible past are so far-reaching, 
spanning generations. 

Many years ago I tracked down a few former staff members of Grollier Hall the 
aforementioned nuns. I was doing research under the auspices of the media, but 
in fact wanted desperately to understand how it was a group of persons who had 
dedicated their life to a religion preaching love could come to enact such heartiess- 
ness. YVhat I discovered was, of course, the Us-Them mindset that lies behind so 
much misunderstanding. And, most dangerous of all, the belief that it is one’s duty 
to change others at all costs and despite all protests. 

Only very recently has a third surviving Grollier Hall staff member been 
charged with sexual abuse. 

While the hall is being torn down, the survivors, those who did not take their own 
lives, struggle with the healing process. Many are doing so by reclaiming the 
culture they lost. 

The First People of the North are kind and forgiving. They are pleased their 
•light is finally being recognized. It is their hope that the members of the 
Ehristian churches join them in the healing process, by learning about Dene and 
Inuit culture. 

■Governmental and corporate focus on environmental issues, and the opportu¬ 
nity provided youth and elders of the North to express their concerns is evidence 
Da shift in the balance of power towards a more egalitarian, cooperative 
framework. High cancer rates and other environmentally-related concerns are 
finally being addressed, and in a traditionally Native manner every voice is being 



Join Our Team 

We are Canada's largest private sector employers 
of Aboriginal people. We can offer you a work 
environment that Is designed to help you succeed. 
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BASSETT 

PETROLEUM DISTRIBUTORS 


Wishing the people of the Metis and first Nations of Canada 
a happy and peaceful Easter, filled with the joys of "Spring 

BULK PETROLEUMS 

Serving the Communities 
of the South MacKenzie 


HEATING OIL 


Aviation Products - Diesel - Gas - Oil and Grease 

(867) 874-2562 Fax: (867) 874-2732 

43013 MacKenzie Highway 
HAY RIVER, N.W.T. XOE 0R0 


RESERVE 


The exclusive 
Native Spirit dabbers 
Available in 8 magnificent 
colours of fluorescent ink 
125 ml / 4 oz. At our low prices!! 

_ _ __ ’~TL. For the month of April 2001 only! 

15% off when purchased by the case 
PHONE TOLL FREE 1-800-265-2696 Of fax 1-800-481-5762 



CUT HEATING COSTS 


TVit/t rke VALLEY COMFORT 
WOOD FURNACE: 



SLAVE LAKE 

_ 


SzUhMm? 9UX icAt (o* 

fierce tuul joif <ti S«4te*l 

€ 

G 

> 

Monday - Friday, 9-9 
Saturday, 9-7; Sunday, 10-6 

| MAIN ST. NORTH, SLAVE LAKE, AB 

Phone (780) 849-3678 



TOLL FREE 1-800-447-0744 OR FAX 1-(204)-224-4310 


• PAYMENTS STARTING AT $39 PER WEEK - ALL MAKES AND MODELS 

• OVER 500 TRUCKS, CARS & VANS TO CHOOSE FROM - BUY HERE PAY HEREI 

• OUT OF TOWN? CALL TOLL FREE AND WE WILL DELIVER - WE TAKE TRADES 


AFFORDABLE PAYMENTS, AFFORDABLE 
TERMS ON ALL MAKES AND MODELS 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE CANADA WIDE 
DELIVERY! 




- FAX THIS APPLICATION TODAY-1 


Type ol vehicle required: Car: 


Truck- 

Van 

1 

Do you presently own a vehicle; Yes_ 

No_ 

Do you wish to trade it in? 


1 

| 

Name: (First) 

(Middle) 

(Last) 


1 

Social Insurance Number Birth Date _ 1 

Mailing Address: 



How long? 

1 

Home ohone number 


Work ohone number 


1 

Employed by: ■ 

Address: 



How Lona? 

| 

Monthly wane: S Position: 


Have vou anv previous credit? 

1 


I. the undersigned, werrenl the truth, eccurecy and completeness ol the Information, and herby lake notice that the dealer proposed to procure or cause to be prepared 
a consumer report, and is authorized to: 1. Investigate my credit and employment history; 2. Procure or cause to be prepared a consumer report or personal investigation; 
and 3. Release inlormation about its credit experience with me. 


Applicant's signature 


























































